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The Rebuilding of the National Capital 


By Hon. Henry B. F 


President Commissioners 


) 1) 
i 
( 

é $ ‘ 
( ore t} 1) 
{ ( 
thr 

hr 9 ’ | 

S t ( was 


dent’s House at a meeting in the East R 
that morning, ] ; 


a 





cession to the Capitol, where, in the Hall of 
Representatives before all the notables in 


Tashington other addresses 
Wasl 


| 
the occasion were made by senators and rep 
resentatives. 


rhe permanent 


tion (which in itself was of great service by 
irawihng the ttentior f the count 

National Capital, and quickening the coun 
try’s interest in its development), was the 


Plan tor 
the District of Columbia, 


and placing of future 


so-called Senate Park Commission 
the park system of 
public buildings and 
memorials. A commission, appointed by the 


Senate Committee on the District of Colum 


bia. under authority of a senate resolution, 
lof D. H. Burnham, Charles F 
lerick Law Olmsted, Jr., 


Gaudens, after 


and composer 
McKim, Fre 
Augustus St 
rroblem 


studying the 
thoroughly, incidently revisit 
most of the capitals of western Europe, and 
examining data as to all the park systems of 
he world, made a which 
sented to the Senate in January, 1902. 

In substance this stated that 
original plan of the city of Washington, pre 


} 
+ 


report was pre- 


report the 
pared under George Washington’s direction, 
and to earry out his great thought of a na- 
tional capital suitable for a great country, 
by the French engineer, L’Enfant, ar d the 
American engineer, Ellicott, was the 
that could be devised. 
that its principles be applied to the terri 
outside of the city of Washington in 
District of and 
the 


ings ana 


best 


They recommended 


tory 
the 
geste | 


Columbia, also sug 
additional 


memorials 


locations for 


The Commission’s plan commended itself 
frank 
the 


acknowledgment 
Washington 


to everyone by its 


of the merit of George 


Macfarland 


t t This plat vith 
out merits s tim eve ed 
park spa But it iS Stl I gular 
and was 1 primarily tended to |} eauti 
i’s chief 


beauty was an afterthoug 


f fh ~ e case 
P ’ : . 
of most other American cities. Washingtor 
was the first eit planned pr ar vy for 
beauty It was the first city planned in 
“Ard +) } } 7 ] 
accordan vith modern ideas of city plan- 
ning. It true that it did not take into 
ace: t the st modern t ( as 
for ex le nes of houses f r rea 
prices ned to prevent f and 
slums But in its provis r ¥ 
stree for mar parks and ' far 
trees nd sit ae tures t re y pro 
— : , 
vided air na ght aceord ge tot atest 
demand hygien If the national govern 


ment, the local government, and the individ 


1al builders had lived up to the principles 
bac f the Washington plan, we should 
not have had the alley slums or ar f the 
other misfit conditions which e are now 
trying to remedy. 

How perfect the plan was from the point 
of view of the artist, including the land 


and architect is seen by 
the tribute paid to it by the Senate Park 


scape engineer 


Commission. In adopting it and its prin 
‘iples as the best possible for the purvose, 
= 
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THE AMER 
that Commission gave the plan an approval 


which showed its remarkable character. 


What Was the Plan? 
rectangle of streets, 
Philadelphia, but 


however, by 


In brief, it 
than 


otherwise 


Was a 
those of 


similar, 


wider 


crossed, 


broad avenues, and intersected by squares 
and circles of park spaces, with one long 


the Capitol 
It made a 
the 
ment buildings according to their purposes, 
chiefly in the neighborhood of the Capitol 
It contemplated 


like uni 


park stretching from 
President’s Louse. 


for grouping 


the 
natural pro 


vision national govern 


or the President’s House. 
that there should be 


formity in the skyline. 


something l- 
President Wash 
ington expressly provided that buildings on 
the should not be 
than a certain height, there being in that 
day no danger of skyscrapers, but rather 


business streets lower 


of buildings that would be so low as to 
mar the appearance of the street. 
Limits of the Old Plan 
It must be remembered that the plan 
was confined entirely to the city of Wash 
ington. It did not affect the old towns 


Alexandria, which were 
into the District of Columbia when 
formed 
out by the act of 
retroceding to 


t 
of Georgetown or 
taken 
afterwards 
Congress of 
the thirty 


it was (Alexandria 


being taken 


1846 Virginia 


square miles which she had given for the 
District of Columbia). It did not affect 


the rural portions of the District of Colum- 
In other words it affected only about 
one-tenth of the then territory of the Na 
tional Capital. 
Even George 

ticipate all the 
brought under the head of city planning. 
Even he did not anticipate that within 100 
years the city of Washington would be so 
built up as to present serious questions re 
specting the congestion of population and 
the gathering of the poorest people in the 
alley and other slums. Washington had 
the wisdom of all time, but not the knowl 
edge of the future. he would 
have used his unexampled opportunity at 
once to plan a city which might well have 
covered with its suburban zones the entire 
territory of the ten miles square in the 
Federal District. He might have planned 
for all of the purposes which are now on 


bia. 


Washington could 


things 


not an 
which are how 








Otherwise 





[CAN OITY 
the program of the city planner. Sociology 
had not then been invented, however, and 
the founder of the National Capita can 
hardly be blamed for not ki g 
demands of the twentieth century s e 
Although we are not so wis W 
we KnoW more about eities, ¢ 
relation to the social side of their We 
know what could ly be learne n 
assembling in cities of such la 
tior er were assemb] 3 be 
fore We must act nder t S \ loe 
the { re will hold us W 
mus ct so that the future ‘ 
our city plans t the prese W 
of Wasl g S vy plat ) ed the 
knowledg nis i 
Extension of the Plan 
As to the beauty of the Nation ( , 
we have only to extend the pr - 
the Washington plan to the whole t v 
of the District Columbia s ] ‘ 
indicated by the Park Commiss On, nd a- 
was suggested before the Park Comn 
took up the question. In the 
the District which was the citv of W 
ington proper, we must preserve 
streets and boulevards, the park s 
parkings, and the trees, adding to their 
number as may be possible; and 
see that public and private | 
properly placed and properly constructed 
with regard to esthetics as well f 
considerations. One thing that must be 


is to take all the land between Pe 
Aver the Mall. Fiftes 


et and the Botanical Gardens for 


done 


} 
ie and 





at park to be filled wit ernmenta 
buildings Already a begini ng has hee 
made in the erection of the City Post Off 


Building, now used chiefly by the national 
Post Office 
trict Government Building. 

Moreover Congress has appropriated two 


Department, and in the 


and a half millions for the purchase of th 
five squares west of the District Building 


that is, between Fourteenth and Fifteent} 
Street, and between Pennsylvania Avenue 
and the Mall. The owners asked twice as 
much for the property. The jury of con 
demnation, acting under the direction of 
the Supreme Court of the District of 


and argu 
its value at about 
Exceptions are being taken by 


Columbia, has heard testimony 
ments and has reported 


$2,460,000. 
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-ENATI OFFIC BUILDING NEW 


the way of public building in Washington 


has been in accord with the suggestions 
of that report. For example, the District 


the 
a proper distance 
from the Capitol, and on the north side of 


Government Building, just referred to; 
Union Station, placed at 


Massachusetts Avenue, so as not to break 
that most important east and west boule 
vard—a building, however, of remarkable 
merit as a piece of architecture, designed 
as it was by Mr. Burnham, the chairman 
of the Park Commission, and architect of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company; the 


the House of 
Office Buildings, naturally grouped near the 
Capitol; the National Museum 


Senate and Representatives 


Building. 





\gi Building, placed as desired by 
t P: ( mission on the Mal 

The ret 1 of the old Pennsylvania 
R: road Station and tracks from the Mall 
Sixth Street, the conversion of that tract 

and the placing of the Gra 

\ t t the foot of the Capit 
gr ds in the Botanical Gardens, facing 
1 the Washington Monument 

re likewise in line with the Park Con 

s recommendations. 

U ely private building in Wash 
neton has not as a whole reflected the same 
ic ideas. There has been much excel 
tecture put up by private owners, 
id the two wings of the Department of 








UNION STATION IN) BACKGROUND 

especially in large residences, and in some 
other But much that is very 
poor and some that is positively ugly has 
been erected, particularly in rows of houses 
run up by speculative builders. 

Efforts have been made by the Commis- 
the District of Columbia and 
others to improve these private conditions. 
The C will seek legislation 
from Congress at the coming session as 
they have sought it before, to strengthen 
their hands in the effort to prevent such 
private building as will ruin the looks of 
the city. It is quite possible to have a 
National Capital made up of beautiful pub- 
lie buildings and parks completely spoiled 


structures, 


sioners of 


ommissioners 














by rows rf igly se and other pr at 


onstructions of a discreditable char 


The ¢ ! ers 1] < Congress 
give the { irrangement } 
propel $ 1 ther se 1% put s } 
build resti articular streets 
shall n . : I listigurement of 
mpossibl I} n be done by aut . 
ing agreent ts vith a large percentage 
the owners ticular streets, and 
viding a means of é ing in ‘ 
justice of any claims compensation t 




















THOMAS CIRCLE, SHOWING TI} 


the Commissioners as will authorize them 
to make the necessary building restrictions 
in the interest of beauty, as well as those 
that are now lawful in the interest of life 
and safety. 

The Commissioners feel very strongly 
that the beauty of the National Capital is 
its chief asset and that nothing ought to 
They also feel that 
most property owners take the same view, 
and that if 80 or 90 per cent of them on a 
particular street will agree with the Com 
missioners to yield their property to any 
suitable building restrictions which the 
Commissioners may propose, the remaining 


be done to spoil it. 


ten or twenty per cent can get whatever is 
due them without loss. Moreover, they be 
lieve that the percentage of those unwilling 


RADIATI STREET SYSTEM 


more reasonable prices than those prevail 
ing. The great lack of Washington at this 
time in building matters is of decent houses 
at low rents. Provision must be made for 
the clerk and the mechanie and others with 
small incomes who cannot now have inde 


l 


pendent homes. 


Planning a Park System 


As to parks, the first thing to be done is 
to buy as quickly as possible all suitable 
parklands whether within the i f 


Washington or outside, and hold them for 
the future, and at the same time to begin 
the improvement of the Rock Creek 
Washington and Georgetown, and 
the improvement of the Anacostia Basin, on 
the east side of Washington 


betweet 


THE AMERICAN 


CITY 














110US 
il] 
\ 
bhi tw 
\\ e] t be 
= ( I S bet 
‘ 1 before our « 
Mor r the S able 
t iv = 
that P "a bestia. 
be had I 
n ‘ st ag 
thet re st ‘ It ‘ 
stor s vi] - every ‘ I 
lower and every. year coallier, What ousht 
t iM ( rut e the ( miniiss 
ers or commissior hich thev sl i 
be members, to buy a he available 1 : 
lands in the Distri Columbia up 
limit of cost of from two to five mil 
dollars, gradually but as quickly as possible, 
consistent with getting reasonable prices 


and the best lands for the purpose. Withir 
five years it ought to be possible to cet all 
the lands that ought to be purchased for 
this object. The record of the District 
Commissioners for economical purchases 


of land is good, and it could safely be 


STi MENT I BAC Gl { i 
p ed t the nds w« not cost 
t r true market value 
| ( t othe of dealing with 
( parks has we I ! st 
rest lar neigh hoods to se 
‘ tuction { gress S 
{ = s I], ham higl prices l 
t " the result that senators and 
resentatives were confused by the num 
( the bills and repelled by tl hig 
prices sked. The “matter can only be 
handled in a comprehensive way by such a 
| nas is here suggested. 


The Commissioners of the District of 
( imbia have already asked Congress for 
the necessary money and authority for turn 
ng the unsightly banks of Rock Creek be 
tween Washington and Georgetown into a 
beautiful boulevard and park connecting 
Rock Creek Park on the north and Potomac 
Park on the south, which would make a 
continuous park from the Potomac River to 
the District of Columbia boundary line on 
the north; 


of the Anacostia Basin, making a lake and 


and also for the improvement 


ilevards as well as a commercial river, 


. 


neluding also the conversion of the old- 


time wharves on the Potomac and Ana- 
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THE AMERI( 


costia rivers into fine stone docks with 
appropriate roadways. Connecting by a 


rk boulevard the Anacostia Basin by way 


pi 
of the Soldiers’ Home Park with Rock 
Creek Park will then complete the chain 
of the parks of the District of Columbia. 
This may all come about within the next 
quarter of a century, but it ought to come 
about within the next ten years, and we 
who are specially interested are working to 
bring it about in that time. It does not 
d 
if it did it would be economical to expend 
it, considering that this is the National 
Capital, and the advantages that are cer 


involve a great expenditure of money, ar 


tain to flow from its expenditure. 

In justice the money required for these 
great park projects should come entirely 
from the national treasury. The taxpayers 
of the District of Columbia are perfectly 
willing to bear one-half of the expense of 
the maintenance of the National Capital as 
they have done since 1878, having borne 
the entire cost of maintenance before that 
time; but they ought not to be called upon 
to bear the burden of such great park pro 
jects, which make the National Capital 
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on earth. 
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THE NEW DISTRICT BUILDING, HOME 
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Practical Suggestions By City Planners 
alleys, more generous street Car 
g districts 


+ * ++) } ; ix 
mmunication with the outly 


igher wages for the laborers employed by 


th the national and district governments, 
better control over th spread of d sease 
throug the reclamation of the Anacostia 
lats and the improvement of Rock Creek 
Valley, were set forth by Mr. Marsh as 
prere sites to any development of Wash 


ington which would include a growth in 


; : 
good for the poor as well as in surface 


Mr Marsh laid stress on the need for 
purchasing parking space in the unbuilded 


section of the District. He contrasted 





ITANICAT GARDEN —DOME OF THE CAPITAI IN 


BACKGROUNI 


tee on the Distr 


These gentlemen appear 


Committee on 


the original purchase price for Central 
Park, New York, with the widening of a 
street over only two blocks, and pointed 
out that the greater cost of the second was 
only too likely to have its parallel in every 
purchase of parking space for the District 
of Columbia if the ground were not set 
aside before the city had reached out to 
include it. 

Mr. Albert urged only two considerations 

the need for precluding further building 
in rows in suburban districts, and the ad- 
vantage of boulevard making in all the 
new sections as opposed to the further as- 
phalting of streets. By Mr. Albert’s show- 


ing the construction of dwellings in rows 

















THE 


was being pushed by owners of land which 
had less than $500 
Stricter legislation as to this land woul 
now affect a greater number of the original 


cost them an acre 


} 
speculators than would be possible at any 
time in the future. It was his judgment 
that Congress could now stop further build 
ing without and garden 
space with less hardship and more benefit 


lo 


A 


abundant lawn 


than at any time possible in the future, 


and that prompt action should be taken 


al 
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Civic Betterment 
By Hon. Theodore E. Burton 


United States Senator from Ohio 





\\ nere ¢ tendency of over-estimated. By arousing the interest 

1) efer tl to the rut fe, and pride of the individual in his city 
sequent centralization of r much will be accomplished toward develop- 

' the proble f the y i ing in him a sense of responsibility for 
e a great American lestior Phe the correction of those evils which are 
ranid congestion of pot t n very lin peculiarly urban. Magnificent public 
resent ficulties, social, moral, buildings, beautiful parks, artistic boule 

‘ and polit vards, sightly streets, 
lem arouse in the indi- 
t vidual a keen sense 
ty pre of proprietary pride. 
This pride, thus in- 

| sour spired, suggests his 


individual —responsi- 
bility for such evils 
as tenement houses, 
sweat shops, adminis 
trative dishonesty 
and political corrup 
tion. 

Important as is th 


artistic improvement 





ring in itself, it involves, 

t | believe, also in log 

~ ical sequence the 

re material development 

of the city. In all 

ti conservatism, I re- 

e! gard this national 

sentiment for civic 

betterment as one of 

the tant SENATOR BURTON the most encouraging 

‘ and hopeful signs of the time. It predi- 
ning ters ol cates the birth of civic patriotism. 


nt fied these prob In Euron 
es e te ( a 


= 1 ; era . : = oe Mn 
have been of grad levelopment. 
] } ~ , 
The value of the lespre; sentiment ‘ 
for civie betterment in America cannot be sf 























City Making 


By John Nolen 


General Principles 


City Making or City Planning is sin pi enlent 


ply a recognition of the sanitary, economic, Yeu : cet 

and wsthetic laws which should gov t & : e the mat 
original arrangement and subsequent de ( 

velopment of our cities. These laws, hi BOSS 

ever, are not easily understood nor applied an lifferent cities 


Chey are themselves complex and each must yas er re sctiatntieen 


be adjusted harmoniously to the other, so ‘lai, Manutacturing, govern 
that health, utility, and beauty may each and artistic, reside! 


have proper consideration. Then the cor each type requiring different 
ditions to which these laws must be | t { serve a us ends | 
plied are exceedingly varied, each city being could easily be given Of eacl These 
different in some respects from every other, re | solutely distinct : 
parts of the same city different from its “es ‘ CLCMC! r another : 
other parts, and the same parts often var or contr ind gives a spe 
ing in their use and purpose from decade "€ C1t) \nd there are a 
to decads stances of origir istory 
Considering that little or nothing | t that ©, 
been done in most of our cities and tow: . - {ee =aeee 
to provide intelligently for their plan and the same class. Chicag P Ne 
growth, it is not surprising that they are York; San Francisco, 8: 
monumental examples of what man cat New Orleans, Denver, W 
to produce inconvenient, unhealthy, and uw SHSSS DAMES TINE cb 
lovely surroundings. The most callous are matiol ties iter rad - 
at last awakening. In a dim sort of way, Possessing al al 
+ 7 ti 
as an English leader in city improvement ‘!@t separat WV 
has recently pointed out, many persons 1 MO SEUG. CE: URGED SREGCE Cieees re * 
mare. trun at yanyof thea pees: 


derstand that the time has come when art é i 

and skill and foresight should control what 4"@ Vilage 

hitherto has been left to chance to I 

out; that there should be a much more 

orderly conception of civie action; that "here are 

there is a real art of city making, and | I gs % 

that it behooves this generation to master 

and apply it. replanned or remodeled to meet nev 
The interrelation and interdependence of = ditio1 e forme! 

these sanitary, economic, and esthetic laws = great lvantages, and many cities ¢ 

is a point not to be longer neglected. sThe governing 

Heretofore we have thought that we could = cent purposes have beet ( 

follow one regardless of the other, but ex method wi needs er ( W 

perience has taught us otherwise. At last 

we know, for example, that there can be n¢ Ul t c 


* Paper read at the ist meetins f . . 24. 9 ] 








Two Methods 


' nfide Phe 


) 
| ‘ ‘ I ‘ 
| | w 
14 
‘ 
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ldings or triumphal arches; it 


se plans into new territory 
ng to their value and left out 
es—tor instance, a regular sys- 


es and occasional avenues 


idth—that were of very great 
needs to be placed less oO 


planning 


ne he peautit ] 


bli Uul cities ol 

‘ ties that are constantly take) 
vhat modern cities should 

I t exception the result of a 
~idental growt ‘ + 
ecidental growth, reg ulated. l 
siderable common sense and 


rt, but improved and again im 


! nning and remodeling to fi 

ms and new ideals. It is 

fall short. Throughout the 

ire cities with relatively eas 

before them to improve thei 

to group their publie build 

their streets, to provide 

century fashion for transport 


side the areas 


pensable tor public recreat | 
st of these cities have until r 
stless, without the manline 
begin the work that must 
: : 
er be done. 


The Formal and the Picturesque 


terest at the present time 


ent has brought » aise 


ontrast the formal method 
The formal is best repre 
city like Paris, with its bro 


les, terminated with great 


ts, and its general 


It is monumental, often impres 


rtificial in the highest 


degree. 
ell adapted for certain pur- 
inv merits. The other, the 
tment, 1s to be | 








seen 1! old 


d German cities and towns, and 


dern cities and towns whicl 


‘ir lead and strive: 





above 
irity and picturesquet 
oq iestion about the ec] 


parts of Hamburg and N 


out in the most convir 

vy this method a ne type 
cal be Sec ired, es pet lly well 
residence sect I - 
£ <isting « it 





thout sacrificing the 1 | 








onvenilence, Chey 

whi plans which have originated natur: 
which are based upon necessity, have alw: 
a peculiar charm and are 


more beau 
in the straight streets laid out 
rectilinear principles. They go furth 
ey believe that this irregularity has 
luence upon civic virtue and civie 


Von Moltke attributed to people liv 





the rectilinear cities of France a patri 


nferior to that of people living in cit 


leader compared regular 
structure of the 


: 
ermeated with in 
teiligence. 


Asin KE 


lrope, so in 


this country there are 
examples ot hoth 
methods, only here 


neither has been so 


Washing 


Without ques- 


we I] done. 
ton 1s, 
. + +1) : 
tioh, our best illustra 
formal 
a4 ntidently asst rted 
that even the most ad 
vanced German city 


tied with the infor 
mality and irregular- 
Boston. 


Which method should 


we favor in our sub 


ity of old 


sequent development M 
We may 


asking : 


answer by 
Why should 
we favor either? Are 
not both good’ And LANDS( 
have we not need for both? Does not ¢ 





“CTVe a differs nt p irpose and should l 


ehnoiee of one or the other rest larg ly l] 


the physical, social, and financial conditi 


eS" 
of each particular case 


Problems Common to All 


ties to the forms of richly organized bein 


with crooked streets. And another German 
cities with the 


lower animals and the old 


Although cities differ in their character 


there are some problems more or less 


mo to all Ss ch, ror instance, as 

< tion trathe the subdivision 

< nto parts to serv Various pur 
the provis1ol 1 the dispate}l 
business, the approaches by water and 1 


the needs of recreation. 


} \ more adequate solution of the prob] 
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ild be 

ad ( 
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The Dr ‘ 
\t eas 
t p 1 De SE re 
Dut - | ” 
Kx-P t Cleveland 
, ’ p ve ’ ’ 
iy Ol re xX é om 
\ these times 
most vital necessit of nor 
’ | neglected 
of d experience I have found 
1" ze rec es 
1 re side oO! the res r by the 
s him a better r 1 I 
sees en. They lift him above the worri 
ts, ess teach him 
t at? ter than human power. It 
tone | tha nearness I 
ndon, I 


re a school « 
rove rtues Vhat, for ns 
more effective less ‘ ( 
I snl for the whims blac 
| \ | ve said on a pre ous oce:% 
lite orth and genuineness of the 
Cc eal re measured be | its readi 
t! t the nfi lence fy» ire 
es, | the goodness of eS 
sine r Power, who is its creator. This 
situa e cent t in my philosophy of lif 
f Methods of Achievements 
t etter results in city planning 
bette ’ ¢ Much can be done by pr 
ss the | voluntary conti ee 
iL strated Nn t he Wor 1 Tl 
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the total of $300,000 

ned to add to the attractiveness al 
‘ at citv so beautl lV ocate 


Lakes Monona and Mendota. Anothe 


peration betwe 

ate individuals d public authorities 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art in Ni 
York, the Museum of Natural History 

e Zodlogical Gardens are examples 


results p ble by this method 
one of these S ace ite The pi 
rn mprehens 
nning the ! be complet 
hority and the } unds 
rt re z places hk« 
Cit und Hi g ere soul 
eel! is |! suppor! 
pa » r later we 
eru ( ComMmmMIss hs 
rking in Hartford, Cont 
osed f Wisi n cities, Ww 
vy ft é ge borr« v 7 


\l 1) AR SSI 
1 am glad to learn that you have 
eted vour plans for starting your ne 


ne, He AMERICAN CiTy, and am 


that it will meet and minister to one 
ure t 1 I yy needs ot our modern 

i atior he time has come when there 
be some <« certed action between the difi 
cities of the country or the subject of 


municipal administration, or when 





} there should be ome med 


munication between them, such as T 
Very truly yours, 


—/ 


alt are a /F LA 


VEN 
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New York, August 19, 1909. 
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lesore 
I ‘ T ‘ 
, ‘ iting ome 
~e hn r citi hohe 
{ rm the 
‘ here are 
r | T m n t 
7 t; ' 
‘ 7 ‘ ( ie vin re vo 
- ! e the be thre 
est possible Ng | S 
e « of our hopes be 
| women wh ve lear 
T | tT we ¢ rl i | 
| ( better clvik ‘ | I 
them by unremitting wor 
| ease in the numbers of tl 
\ ~ source of general en lrage 
= due to the growth both 
atistaction with existing « 
the ¢ nviction that the ren 
‘ se ¢ ditions is quit thir 
( S iall ha | Ips | 
ens Phe tact that imost eve 
ect has been successfully ce 
( r ther sl] : ‘ 
{ ean |} e good civie cond 
, ‘ ‘ Vil gy tf pay th. pr eTsiste 
i“ I . I 
' ‘ er’s field has wv 
‘ ry —— - . 
A Permanent Civic Council 
whole-hearted play we need ; :' 
lo expedite this desired result severa 
lings are necessary. First, the enlistment 
} t iiums and prostitutes tl : , ’ 
; “tor the var of a large enough number 
; eitizens hn every city to make themselves 
“4 re ( I rm nece or aecel I i " ; " 
; felt as a power, not merely or primarily in | 
eCity ti r ik ‘ I t beauty S ot . . 
elect ns. but s a constant support to ety 
necessarily more cost than ugliness; a ’ “ghee 
. : the I are desirous of 
t} t ; head ot ’ 


: 5 W f doing their fu } 
PEK he Ameri (‘ity t ut 


as an equally constant check to mal 
s ; . om is : Teasance 1! office of whatever s 
2 ially as helps rs in the stud 


tuay aha 


ort, and 


% 


practical working out of civie problems 
lhe word “problems” is used advisedly ; for 
The Magic Wand even whet 
etette of f 


I oO! airy stor 


1 all good citizens are agreed that 
ries wishing is only certain things are desirable, it must be a 
matter of careful study how to attain those 


indirectly related t omplishment. Yet 
many ol those who hav 


ve seen the vision 
what the American Cit) 


of ends as rapidly as is possible consistent with 
might be—a bea i due 


} 
regard for the city’s finances and for 
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( In Union There is Strength 


\ National Movement 


mid 
! rt ‘ I . i . ra r 
elect S It has be 
ie \ \ 
graiters, and t 

‘ ‘ regard tor the 

r citi Grafters there el 

mong ther : there are s 

the s Politic ; 

re iv be t { politic i? s ( 
gives especial ention to the , 
the ( the city The trouble t 
most sv t take the trouble \ 
politicians; it’s so much easier to tind 

vith the othe ellow If we kn I 

ibout the difficulties of city administr ; bs 
ve would not find fault so readily. We b ‘tee . 
lieve that the verage elected city off 

better than the aver: m \ aes? l \ ‘ 
scoffs at him from his easy chair at ' 
Most city officials are not specially tr: | 3 

r their position That is the fault 

nstitutions, not the fault of the m« | 
a large majority of cases they pr { \ 
the best they know how, but they l 
far better if they had the helpful i nd s aM 
pathetic codperation of a non-part b 
of patriotic citizens who would make a The Realization of a Vision 
tematic study of the needs and poss bilities rhree years 
of their cities. dea of sucl 
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Help Us to be Helpful 
1} 


lization of civic ideals, we 


expect vour help, not merely as sub 


ers, but as co-editors, in so far as you 
e | thers through these pages tli 
rts, telling frankly tT the 
( e means by which the de 
t last attained. 
ove 
\ Notable Joint Convention 

| grt ng appreciation of thi value « 


s shown in the plans for the 
vention of the National Municip 
he American Civic Association, 
d at Cincinnati, November 15-18 


emarkable conference of work 


s for nistrative reform and civi 
ealth and beauty. 
be g¢ the opening meeting, at which 
ldresses of Hon. Charles J 
i te resident of the League, dealing 


Mr. J. Horace MeFarland, presi 
the Association, will be given, Mr 
Rogers Woodruff, secretary of tl 


nomination problem, and 


review the general municipal 


The public attitude toward 


health problems will be dis 
onsiderabl ttention will be 

t ( ibject of ed atiol n mun 

{ | I seh Is ind ce eves 
Othe rs to be considered are imm 
ne quor question, the police 
en tie essentials of a buildir Z 
Electoral reform, including —§ th 


the recall, the initiative and 
erendum, franchise situation 
expenditure will all be dealt 
ially working along those 


Kxperts in city planning, forestry, 


gardens, playgrounds, the abatement 

the billboard and smoke nuisances, and 

e ] ‘ tion of national beauty and 

rees | lead in the discussion of 

ese vital subjects. Achievements will be 
— } 


ed and suggestions given, the in- 


ration of which civic workers cannot 














The Pure Milk Campaign in Indianapolis 
By Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks 


Member of the Pure Milk Commission of Indianapolis 


The work of supplying babies with pure 
milk, and the instructing of mothers in the 
care of infants has not passed completely 
the experimental stage, so that those who 
are engaged in this work welcome what 
others have learned by experience. Indian- 
apolis has completed a year and a half of 
work, and has met with a success which is 
most encouraging. At the start, it en 


joyed the experience of other experiments, 


and was able to proceed intelligently. The 
one thing that our experience shows is how 


much ean be done with but little money, our 
first year’s work coming quite within one 
thousand dollars, all of which was raised 
by private subscriptions. 

The need of this work was first set forth 
by Dr. Eugene Buehler, chairman of the 
Board of Health, a most efficient and 
vigilant officer, incessantly active in safe- 
guarding the health of the city. He pre 
sented the problem to the Commercial Club, 
which turned it over to the Children’s Aid 
Association. The superintendent of the As 
sociation was Mrs. Helen W. 
had done such splendid work in the organi- 
zation of the Juvenile Court. 
the 
much of the credit for its success. 

At the outset the problem was simplitied 
through the Walker- 
Gordon Laboratory at about the same time 
that the work was proposed. This 
the expense of fitting out a special plant 
for the purification of milk. It is the be 
lief of Dr. Buehler that pure milk is better 
than pasteurized milk. 

The Walker-Gordon people established an 
ideal plant. All the cattle were tuberculin 
tested, of the finest stock, and pastured in 
large, well-drained fields. The barns were 
of the newest with 
floors, sereened doors and windows, and th 


Rogers, who 
She gave to 


work careful attention, and deserves 


establishment of a 


saved 


construction, cement 
Exquisite eare 
Duteh milkers 
The 
drawn through cheesecloth and absorbent 
cotton into pails with small openings, and 
immediately run over a cooler which reduces 
it to 40 degrees, Fahrenheit. Then if 

Many 


King system of ventilation. 
is taken of the cows. The 


are clad in spotless white. milk is 


tests 


bottled and placed in coolers. 


by the state 


board of health show 


terial content falling as low as 1,180 


cubie centimeter. 
pared to fill individual prescriptions, thu 


saving the 


These people were pre 


expense of equipping a central 


station for the work of modification. 
As we were able to establish but 
stations, their location was most import 
\ map is started showing the distr 
vhere the rate of infant mortality 
vreatest It could not be tinished in t 


so the advice of social workers was followed 


When the map was finished it was found 
that the stations could not have been better 
located 


The equipment of each station was sim 
ple: a refrigerator, a hot plate, utensils for 
sterilizing, a set of statistical cards in an 
bundle 
bottles, 
other supplies were donated. 


of pamphlets 
and 
Then a house 


and a 
for distribution. Ice, 


ndexing box, 


nipples, 


ass was made to discover the 
extent of the need. 


to house ean 
Each station was opened 
«| number of babies. 
differs 


not 


with a gor Apparently 


work from other social 


most 

demanding the education of 

the need. 

the stati 

many bringing their babies and 
it seem like a real social event A 


eareful record is kept of eae! thie, 


work in 
people to a sense of 

The mothers gather at 
morning, 


MAKING 


improvement, or lack of impr 

noted Each morning the child is stripy. 
and weighed. Then the milk, with the 
needed modification, is givel The at 


tending physician examines and prescribes 
for each child. by itself. 
is an individual one, so that stock formulas 


Each prescription 
used Three classes of milk are 
three 
prepared by the laboratory, simple modifica 


cannot be 


provided: difieat 


percentage 


tions prepared by the nurses at the sta 
tions, and sometimes in the homes, and 
whole milk for children from one to three 
vears of age. The prescriptions vary with 
the varying needs of the child 

The stations are open dailv from « t 


to twelve for the d strib ition ¢ fn lk ( 


dren, parents, neighbors, even grandparents 
come for the milk. Only in a few n 
stances has the milk been delivers it the 








SeVel cents 
shed is paid for, 


onsumer, but in 





ST FOR RESULTS 

for the smaller | 
ced retainers containing 

( 1 yr en h child twenty 

care ly re-iced before lea 
ns so that the temperature 
t in Tort degrees until 
! its im Whenever 


pared by the nurse the 


sure alse acKked 11 pails and 
lk a deposit of two cents for 
three cents 


Bottles 


nus be made, and 
for each bottle broken. 

ire sold for one cent each 
ontain three and four ounces, 
1 eight. 


twelve 


hey contain Six ame 
whole milk costs us 
at the market price of ordin- 
Nearly all of the 
in part at least, 
eases of extreme 


re furnished that will secure 
same tickets are sold all 
ession of pauperism in their 
terilized nipples, wrapped in 
ire furnished with each day's 
returned with the bottles each 
g¢g of pure milk is by no 


mportant feature of the 


t the ke that opens the 
visits of the nurses who give 
f and si ] lirecvions as 








day and nurses go out on these errands 
merey Mothe rs are 
their children if it 
thoro 


ing of the daily 


encouraged to nurse 


is possible, Essential 


whness of the work is the 


birth-returns; for 


the birt! ~ n one ot the neighborhoods 
covered by the stations the nurse does not 
vait for request to visit and give her 
services his edueation of the mothers is 


more importance than the giving of milk. 
registered at the sta 
tol bet ! June 19 


not one died 


2 
babies 


’ and September 30, 
During that period the death 
five fell fifty per 


rate of children under 


cent, work of the pure milk com- 
was a prominent factor 
Ten thousand bottles of 
ited, the nurses made 1,700 


doctors made 


milk were distril 


visits, and the 473 examina- 
tions. 

This August Ist, 
175 babies had been registered ; 2,334 bottles 
of milk were distributed in June, and 497 


present season, up to 


the nurses. 


visit 
Visits 


were 
The one 


dianapolis 


made by 
thing of value shown by the In- 
the comparative 
low cost of conducting the work. 


movement is 
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The Indispensableness of City Planning 
By Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., M.D. 


President Emeritus of Harvard University 


Good planning for cities and closely built 
towns and villages is not primarily a mat 
ter of «esthetics, but of economics. The main 
object is to prevent or remedy the physical 
and 
pany congestion of 


and losses which 
population. To 


necessary to 


moral evils accom- 
etfect 
the 
of the air the people breathe 
night and day, of the water they drink, and 
of the foods they eat; and to this end well- 


ventilated dwellings, shops, and factories, a 


this object it is prevent 


corruption 


pure and abundant water-supply and a safe 
sewage disposal, and 

rapid transportation 
and prompt 
for foods 
dispensable. 


delivery 
are all in- 
There 
must also be provided 
rapid transportation 
for passengers and all 
goods into 
out of 
the 

will not be 


sorts of 
and the city, 
else population 
spread 


over a sufficient area, 


and the industries 
which support the 
people will not be 


carried on  advan- 
tageously. 
To secure these 


benefits and safe- 
guards is the purpose 
of wise city planning. 
A good plan will pro- 
vide convenient, well- 
paved, and airy high- 
ways, frequent 
spaces both large and small, well placed 
with adequate terminals, radial avenues, 
and circumferential boulevards, and will 
also take thought for the water supply, the 
sewers, and the telegraph and 
services. 

The laying-out of most American cities 
has been casual, and thoughtless of future 
needs. The common rectangular lay-out, 
without any  well-considered diagonals, 
causes a great daily waste of human and 
animal labor and of fuel; while high build- 


open 


telephone 





DR. CHARLES W. 


ings, narrow and lack 


spaces make it impossible to e] 


LO Nf 


streets, 


well aired and well sunned. 

To improve or reform the ] if 
most American cities is therefore a er 
public need, not 


for the 


only for beauty’s sake. but 
health, ethic eney., 
happiness of their people. 


What 
the needed publie 


sake of the 
prevents the prompt execution 
Three obstacles 
postpone it: 


works 7? 


prevent or rather 


(1) The absence of a well informed 
benevolent and urgent 
public 
the subre ‘ 
prevailing distrust 
existi g 
fovernment a 


trust founded on th 
demonstrat 

ness Cal . 
the rail ‘ ot 


common methods 


loeal faxation t DY 
duce an adequate 
enue for 

purposes 


It appears, t] 
that reform ! t 
laying-out ol \n 


ean cities 





general, wait for the 
coming of two other 
great refor 
for munk ret l 
und se id | 

ELIOT reform of the existing 


methods of local 


ation. Every successful effort 


of municipal or tax-law reform 


tell towards the physical d = mor 

improvement of American cities; b 

the mean time the mer al 

who appreciate what immense losses of life 
health, happiness, and industrial effective 


ness are due to the bad pli nning, or 


planning, of American cities must do their 


best to enlighten the public on the whok 
subject. One rood way is to tudy an 


publish a good plan for an actual 
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| | \ Europe in providing effectively 


Ame rs ‘ t and happiness of the urban 


lation. 
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By Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Ph.D., LL.D. 


President of the University of California 


ire in In order that the people may know whom 
to the modern City, Phe they ar really electing to ottice and who 
refor is really responsible 


for what happens in 
the city, duties must 
be classified and single 
duties lodged with in- 
dividual men. By all 
means provide a mech- 
anism whereby the 
people when they vote 
shall know what they 
are voting about. 
They should vote for a 
few officials at a time; 
these officials should 
be highly and dis- 
tinctly responsible. 
if things go wrong 
the people will know 
who is to blame. The 
eause of Democracy 
will be subserved by 


simplicity and clear- 





nee ness; confusion and 
BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER general muddiness are 


1 of the peopk e not su the favorite instruments of corruption. 


linge quite effectuallh 
t or mis rnment t 
e ° . 
P rresix sibilit ot tiv 























The Growth, Present Extent and Prospects of 
the Playground Movement in America’ 


By Henry S. Curtis, Ph.D. 


Vice-President of the Playground Association of America 


The playground movement began with © pr: 





the sand gardens of Berlin in 1885; it came in the number of cities i 

to this co intry in ISS6, where the first be but this ncereast ~ ni a | 
ginnings were in Boston. This, however, sentation of the 1 be ( ’ 
had very little to do with the movement have been other ext ( 
for the rest of the country, and almost The equipment has been doubl 

nothing is heard of it for the next ten of the playgrounds; the period s be 
years. In its reappearance it does not lengthened from four or five weeks 

seem that the beginnings in Boston have summer time to include the ent ( 


had any influence on the development in 


many municipal playgrounds, and 
the other cities of America. 


I 
the beginning and end of the 
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AT AN EXHIBITION OF PLAYGROUND ACTIVITIES 


About 1898, the time at which play as well as the summer vacat 
grounds were taken over by the Board of school playgrounds; and through the light 
Education in the city of New York, begins ing of the playground at night, the day has 
a period ol rapid development, which has been lengthened 


that th 


been accelerating until we found in our _ be carried on up to ten ‘k e 
statistics of last year that there were then ing in several systems. Contrary to what 
in this country one hundred and seventy- was expected the attendance also has 
seven cities maintaining playgrounds, as creased from year to year in the same pla 
opposed to ninety maintaining play grounds in almost every syst » thar 
grounds the year before. This amounts the increase in attendance represents 

ay eee Pay St ee Chila larger percentage than the east i 
Welfare at Clark University. tual playgrounds. 








28 rHE 


Increase in Intent 
first started 


promoters was 


playgrounds were 


When the 


the idea in the minds of the 


to keep children off the streets and away 
from their physical and moral dangers; but 
as time has gone on the movement has 
taken up a series of positive physical and 
social ideals 


which are becoming 


These are: 
promotion of the 
children 


open 


more 
definite each year. 
First: The 
health of the 
them in the 


physical 
through keeping 
air, and giving them 
increased power of vital resistance through 
physical This purpose 


emphasized by the 


. , 
exercise, has been 


strongly tuberculosis 





AMERICAN 


OlTz 


heart, | ings and stomach. Vital or organic 


strength is far more essential to modern 
life than muscular strength. 

Fourth: The establishment of right 
habits Children form their habits of 


courtesy or discourtesy, of kindness or un- 
kindness, of hon- 
esty or dishonesty, primarily in play. All 
play, being a form of 


either moral or 


of fairness or unfairness, 


conduct, is 
offers the 
development 
habits 

itself 
with Mr. 
lovalty is the 


social 
immoral, and 
opportunity for the 
habits or 
that 
Further, if we 
the tenet that 


same 

and 
offers. 
Royce 


funda- 


of right wrong 
life 
accept 


principles 
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WoW PLAYGROUNDS ARI LOCATED IN SETTLED SECTIONS Ol CITIES, WHERE READILY 
ACCESSIBLE TO CHILDREN WHO NEED THEIR AID. THE ILLUSTRATION 


SHOWS 


movement, which has been the cause of the 


opening of many playgrounds abroad, espe- 
cially in Germany. 

Second: The development of 
strength. The the city 
child has disappeared. The physical train- 
ing received in the school, seldom amount- 
ing to more than ten or fifteen minutes a 
day, is a negligible quantity. Practically 
the only method of training left is play. 

Third: The development of vital or or- 
ganic strength. Nearly all games use old 
and simple coérdinations and the funda- 
mental muscles, nearly all of them involve 
running and so tend to the 


physical 


work of modern 


strengthen 


APPARATUS IN 


COMMON USI 


mental concept of morality, then we must 
regard play also as fundamental. All team 
games approximate the conditions of the 
tribal life, in which loyalty was born into 
the race, and gained an intensity which it 
has never had since: 

Fifth: The development of energy and 
enthusiasms. The boy can not only run 
faster in playing tag than in going on an 
errand, but throughout the entire range of 
his play life he develops a far larger 
amount of activity than it is possible for 
him to do in work. Mr. Lee has said: “The 
boy without a playground is father to the 
man without a job,” which I infer to mean 
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MODERN APPARATUS USED IN PLAYGROUNDS OR OUTDOOR GYMNASIU MS THIS IS A FRAME Ol 
STEEL CONSTRUCTION TO WHICH VARIOUS PIECES OF APPARATUS MAY BE ATTACHED 
SUCIL AS SWINGS, LADDERS, AND SLIDING POLES, AS IN THIS ILLUSTRATION 


VIEW TAKEN.IN BIG MEADOW PARK, LYNN, MASS 


that if a child loafs through his childhood devel ps a sense of the JON ot life and 
he will probably loaf through his manhood a bent toward optimism. The moral valu 


as well. In other words, if we wish a vig of this unifying experience of play, 

orous manhood we must secure a vigorous which consciousness of self is sunk in ab 

childhood, and play is the only key to the  sorbing interest and common things are s 

situation. fused with unifying feeling, is not to be 
Sixth: Pleasure. Through play the child lightly estimated 











PHOTO BY WM. L coor 
THE SEE-SAW IS A NEVER-ENDING SOURCE OF FUN FOR CHILDREN. THE GIANT STRIDE, SHOV 
ALSO IN THIS VIEW, IS CAPABLE OF MUCH FUN AND CONSIDERABLE PHYSICAL EXERCIS 








Playgrounds as a Private Philanthropy purpose has always been the promotion of 
The vl ‘ private } | the play lea ind the dissemination of 
anthr \ format the form of literature, pi 
ture ntern slides and lectures so as t 
\ M. ¢ \ ( el ne! vernent in the differer t cite 
() 1. festiva held 
C} 107, have grown play festivals 
rver cities 
I hie as 4 gress W pointed a 
! ( ‘ State Laws h Mr. Lee as 
t « ( ! () of this has gr the stat 











noTo SY we e 
\ ST D NAS OL YARD A TYPE « PLAYGROUND ACTIVITY COMMON IN PUBLI 
S RECESS \ CREATION, OR AS A PART O1 
rHE EDUCA AL CURRICULUM 
Phe rg has us \ I Massachusetts and several other 
heer t ! if of ground ass States 
ciation \ ever ge city that had At this same congress in Chicago was ap 
né lrea such a ss 1 has form nted a Committee on a Normal Course 
( wit the st ft rs Thes iss Pi; The general public is apt to think 
Matior t n } I very pron hat a playgro nd position isa snap. There 
nent pi | are exercising a strong s searcely a supervisor who has not had 
fluence 1 affair | s in this wv people come to him and ask for a position, 
that th problem is being solved n the gr 1 that they were in some way 
The Playg nd Ass t of America ipacitated for other work and were there- 
w Washingt 1906. Its peculiarly eligible for a place in the play- 
N 2 hs Mr VW I Coop 
| R \ in Cc roug the s f 
\ \ 1 P 2 is 
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has had any direct 


ts OL moral leadership, and not one to be 





ghtly committed to the incompetent. The 
whole movement is stumbling and halting 
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‘ 
1 Smith in 1896. After ' 
’ ’ 
rently 1 t least or 
he kind BO ae ee a 
there seemed to he 9 a 
1: , 
ipject Prol Lbly vere 
twenty gifts of playgrout is ft cities 


‘ar, and it looks as though t 


ight be twice as great this year. It 





PHOTO BY WM. L. Coop 
ONE OF CHILDHOOD DELIGHTS Is UNCONVEN 
TIONAL PLAY SUCH AS IS SUGGESTED BY 
rik USE OF THIS BOULDER 


that play is rapidly forcing itself into the 
curriculum and that the time has come for 
school systems to take account of it. Such 
courses in play were given to regular teach 
ers in sixty-seven cities of Germany last 
vear. Courses are being given in this coun 
try in at least nine different places this 
summer, probably in more, 

Besides the Playground Association of 
America the Sage Playground Extension 
Committeee employs a field secretary, Mr. 
Hanmer, and a director, Dr. Gulick. to pro 
mote the movement in the different 
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It is also reprinting the best literature and THIS sHows \ COMBINATION 


OF APPARATUS FOR 


is giving it out at conferences and mailing \ SMALL NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYGROUND TO 
it over the country. BE USED BY BOTH BOYS AND GIRLS 
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pred t 
city 





IIS TYPE OF DANCING DIFFERS 
USUAL TYPE AND IS 


AS WELL AS PHYSICAL VALUI 


nabitants fT vote whether or not ct owe ild 


acquire sites and maintain playgrounds 


Thus far forty-two cities have voted and 

have oted “ves” with a majority of 
ul t tive one The state of New Jersey 
passed a law in 1907 authorizing the dif 
ferent cities to appoint a Playground Com 
mission to acquire sites, employ teachers 
! supervise the work. The state of Ohio 


sed an enabling act to allow the school 
boards to maintain playgrounds last year; 


and the state of Indiana has just passed a 


iaw, modeled after the law of Massachu 
setts. Minnesota passed a law in May, al 
lowing any city of one hundred thousand 


I habitants to issue bonds to the extent of 
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quit 0 ( adred s re et ( 
per cl ! 1 me schools in the state 
The } eve] = etoed | the g¢ 
er! I nd ] | ! t hee mie a law There 
re fe that have passed any definit 
rule, but there ar great many} t 


grounds her« 


new schools: and it has 





general practice even among cities that 
have taken no formal action 

We may also or fidently expect ! the 
near future the adoption in most cities of 
1 pretty definite curriculum of games as a 
part of the regular work of th schools 
The Germans introduced such a system sev 
eral vears ag We also have a eurric 1] 


avisor. 


ber of cities, but it is ¢ 


] 


in a nu 
nd there is seldom 


only mn most any 
plaved excent 


The 


sensible one; if 


time when the games can be 
the | 
proposition seems to be a 
admitted that 
important training to give, that they are 
value, and that they must be 
and sex of the child. 


this seems to be a cur- 


regular school recess German 


is generally games have ar 
not of equal 
adapted to the age 
The only 
riculum., If we 
that the 
mental than the training of the school, then 


answer to 


believe, as many of us do, 


training of play is more fund: 


there is no good reason why we should not 
the ] 


yrovide a lace for it during school 
] I 


an argument which applies with espe- 


day 
cial foree to the small children. 
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The Housing Problem—America’s Need 


of Awakening 


By Richard Watson Gilder, LL.D., L.H.D. 
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Cre ‘ ! em { 
le larger errors 
y-building—and _ tl] larg 
I ild ng ea \ l 
present und 
l med to he Ines ] t 
ses of civilization or 
seful self-respecting 


With all the 


ments that are 


least, the ruture 
it is evident t 
people ol Americ: 
have not yet w: Ke 
up to the full 
of present and threat 
ened ho Ising col 
tions in the Unit 
States. For o1 
thing, conceit is j 
the way. How many 
of us know that Ger 
many has iefi us far 
behind in the prol 
lem of housing ts 
inhabitants’ On this 
vital questior rT the 
environment the 
telligent, the influen 
tial citizenship 
America needs to be 


educated as to tacts 


tly stirred to respons 


‘tily approve the aims 


for the success of THE 

















own and Village 
Edited by Edward T. Hartman 


Secretary Massachusetts Civic League 


s the city in embryo 


It is the refore ab ndantly worth considera 


tion. The towns and villages, moreover, 
offer some of the most interesting examples 
of progressive local work. These places are 
not always good, but they can be made 
pretty good by a moderate amount of at 


Chey 


fects of most large cities. 


tention. have not the hopeless de 
This department 
will have to do with the improvement and 
development of towns and villages, and with 
community work such as is characteristic 
of them. The new movement for civie and 
social advance is calling into being many 
new societies, and it is giving new work to 
organized in instances for 


societies many 


other purposes. The accomplishments and 
methods of local societies along the lines of 
this department will be considered. 

few 
school and 
improvement ; 
municipal activities for cleaner streets, tree 
protection, publie buildings, 
proved water supply 


There are many subjects but a will 


ndicate the drift: playgrounds, 


home gardens and village 
parks, im 
and 
pression of smoke, dust, 


these will 


sewerage; sup- 
noise and billboard 
nuisances; serve as suggestions 

In so far as the department can bring to 
gether helpful examples of such work, and 
them the benefit 
looking for suggestion as to what 
to do and how to do it, it will be a success 
But the range is wide and the country is 
large. 


pass along for of others 


who are 


Success will in good part depend 
The editor of the de 
partment will be glad to receive at 3 Joy 
Street, Boston, Mass., anything that the in 
terest of others and their 
generosity prompt them to send. A news 
paper clipping, ¢ 


upon cooperat ion. 


may 


suggest 


program, a report, all such 
would be helpful, and their receipt would 
be appreciated. Items from small places, 
as to be usually overlooked, 
should be particularly kept in mind. 


those so small 


ove 
Group Activities 
The 


tew 


the 
more 


work of 
demonstrated 


civie and social past 
years has clearly 


i ‘ { { t 
etfort Cooperative societies 
in which the term is used in FE S 
land and Ireland, have not made great he 
vay l! ti = ! | bties T 


can r ‘ ( rning that un ted 
action brings better and surer results than 
attempts by isolated individuals. We have 
not generally enough come into full co 
operation and the fullest descriptive term 
that we can apply to our activities, in this 
stage of development, is group activities 


These groups are of interesting origin, but 


the very hature of the origin cireumscribes 
the group in most cases and keeps it from 
being as wide as the community 


The wom n’s club is a rood example. It 


is a club for women only and can there 
much more 
than half the people in the average com 
But these cl 
manifestation, They 
ganized for the self-culture of the individ 
They did this 
because they did not employ the 
of teachers could lead onward 
They locked themselves into the parlor of 
some member and in i 
sued Shakespeare or 
thing else. Then they 
to their 
about them. 
that to take 
lems is one of the surest avenues to cultu 
the cl 


fore not be an organization of 


munity. ibs are an interesting 


were originally or 


| } 
but poorly 


, 
ual members. 
services 
who them 
esoteric fashion pur 
Browning or some 
went forth superior 


not caring muel 


and 
these clubs are learning 


neighbors 

Now 

up and solve community prob 
] 


ture 


and that it does not separate 
members from their neighbors. There ar 


) her 
many excellent examples of accomplishment 
to the credit of this 


The most promising group, and yet the 


group of workers. 


one most difficult to keep alive, is the 
village improvement society. T] name 
stands for a variety of names and of forms 
Its hopeful aspect is its catholicity It 


knows no sex, no creed, no party. It could 
be as broad as the community except fdr the 
fact that but 


of anv community have 


a fractional part of the people 


; 1 
arrived at that 








ove 


An Experiment in Rural Manual Training 
rig ren Mr. John T. Pat 
Wadesboro, N. ¢ responsible for 


! fruit Mr. P ted to 
i £s 
a g I e first step he 
‘ VI I vere 
k , the hildrer was al axe 
1] eve 7 seals 
‘ t! { r the be ixe handles made 
1 1 
the elve He t gl vould be a 
1 1 
2 i @xer tI ne g ~ so he offered 
, 
rhe | ( tron ten dollars 
l ] 
1 , 
t 1 scl ‘ rr id DY the 
: 
tk th tl re est t each pupil 





the axe handles 


| | 
prize were t De Varded 
vere f rie 9 ted by them 
« es ‘ evergrs | school vas 
r nec , ro ‘ ind t 
help he ; | + ere iskecd ft 
c wr ¢ , ‘ ‘ } ’ > 
- 

' } h< T} line that 
ré he W ~ mile long 
Th hildrer ley handles er 
f r } ’ } rr 


handle mpar a certificate 
nt cowed he child } mather. to the 


the 


entirely the work of 


ffect that va 
1 The prizes were awarded, speeches 
were delivered, and the day was spent in 


fas] . The array of handles was 


mposing and the work was so well done 
it Mr. Pati had cases made, like gun 
r exhibiting them, and they en 


walls of the savings bank 
An axe handle is 


mean a mplishment, and to have made 


rely covered the 


were placed. 


ne and to have had a part in such a holi 
Mr. Patrick arranged are incidents 
lives 


ng be remembered in the 


we 
\ Plea for the Village 
Mir. A. A. Heald, of Wareham, Mass., puts 
plea for greater consideration of the 
age. Hesays: “Nearly every paper con- 


ns an account of some good movement for 


he city dweller, so that at present almost 
: n who can find money enough for 
ar fare is sure of being able to listen to a 


every night in the week. If 


g 
a farmer in Wareham wishes to attend a 
Ford H ta or listen to a Lowell Insti 

ite lecture, he must leave home at four in 
the afternoon, and cannot return till the 
next day at nine. This loss of time, and 
the cost of car fare and hotel bills, make it 


impossible for him to consider such a plan. 


On the other hand, the average small com 


furnish enough who 
in the outside 


course. It 


munity cannot men 


re nterested world to s ip 
with 
these facts in mind that I have helped form 
and manage the Wareham Brotherhood, an 


reanization 


rt a good lecture was 


open to any one. Its main ob- 
righteousness i 
provide for the mental needs of 


but body of 


ject is to promote civic 
ee ee 
one it | 


earnest men to be 


nd in every town—the men who are cor 
tantly furnishing a good deal of the life 


1 of our large cities.” 
farther than merely to 
need 
His suggestion and his 
e are good. There is no field more 
. attention of those who*would 
ote 2g 1 causes. But 


solution seem 


and sets 


sees a 





the expense of 


really commensurate to 


he so great as to prove prohibitive resi 
lent Eliot’s suggestion of an endowed coun 


‘hurch would apply equally well her 


It fieult for the small community to 
ecul lecturer as to secure a good 
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reacher. Cooperation of some kind is ne 
essary, and it would seem to be a pertinent 
gestion that the city give to the country 


im for the help it undoubtedly r 
elves, as 18 pointed out by Mr. Heald 


Duxbury Day 


Pageantry, which is becoming a matte 
{ so much interest in this country, 


breaking out in even the smallest places. 
Little but ancient Duxbury, in Massachu 
made its first try on July 3lst Che 
people of Duxbury, in connection with the 
Standish Monument Association, on that 
day participated in a historical festival and 
pageant. The scenes, under the manage 
ment of Miss Margaret MacLaren Eager, 
were taken from events in the history of the 
Pilgrims in England, Holland and America 
and from the provincial and colonial his 
tory of Duxbury. More than a hundred 

ple from Duxbury, and people of Pilgrim 
descent from other places, took part in the 
performances The seenes were given on 


the grass with trees and foliage as a back 
fro ind, and the tableaux on an elevated em 
1] , 


bankment hidden by a curtain of foli 





One purpose of the entertainment was to 


raise funds, the income from which will xo 
to the maintenance of the Standish Monu 
ment and grounds. 


Stock in Community Happiness 


In Denison, Texas, a fertile-minded citi 
zeu, Mr. A, L. Jones, has invented a nev 
and very good way of promoting park « 
velopment and preservation. He takes the 
boys into the scheme. The boys were called 


to a special meeting in one of the parks 
Ilere they were organized by wards, with 
presidents and secretaries, into first ward 


boosters, second ward boosters, and so o1 


for the purpose of pushing, boosting and 
otherwise elevating the amenities of the 
parks. As Mayor Acheson says: “All of 
hese boys are sworn to protect the parks 
and to lick any boy found injuring them 
| he boy ind doing harm is too big 
to lick two I three assistants re be 
called in to help wallop the offender lr} 

ffers a great opportunity t 1 ae 
tive bovs, one that the | vavs appre 








Junior Civic Leagues 


wis , e x P 
s clubs 1s promoting the 
r civic ieagzues Lhe 
to help keep our city beaut 
healthfu Puy r 
cs trom seven to tourte ears 
me members. The pledge 
each member is as f« 
' tree, shrub or law 
. 
ST pol tiie T s 
’ 
Oo] house or ther | 
c the sidew lL pledge 
ieface any ence ¢ ! 


I ( ngruage t al tim Iw 
protect birds I will protect the 
pert f others the same way that | 


1 my ow! I will promise to be a true, 


pretty rood aect vue, 


rue, for young people. The establishment 


such a league in every town in the cour 


tr ight to prove a helpful movement 
Me 
Bamberg’s New Civic League 
The wom of Bamberg, S. C., have or 
ganized a civic league to look after the 1 
nterests f the town. Mrs. Cy. F. Ban erg 
resident. Although organized only a year 
ag the league has already a number of 
es of work to its credit. It has placed 
a stand for magazines i! the railway st 
n, it has beautified the courthouse square 
emetery has been improved, greater car 
of business places and residences has been 
stimulated among the merchants and the 





mts. The league is now at work on a 


rest room, that people who come from the 
surr nding country to market and shop 
may be made comfortable. The Bamberg 


Herald has opened its columns to the 
gue. There is every indication that this 
ly the beginning of a far-reaching 


I ement in the town, which is the center 


of quite an agricultural area and a county 
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Gleanings 
Edited by Mary V. Fuller 


An International Survey to the service of t 


In its provinee of clearing-house Tr eng i elfare and ad ( 
American Ciry will render a special servic me terms tl 
to those who want to keep in touch wit] i nd the prot e ren 
all the Important art cles that appear in the opportu t ror the 
line of their special interests. The number  Prehensive na detinaite olley, 3 
ot American magazines that devote son ardaly possible 
space to city betterment is so large that es Trequent ang 
busy people cannot readily keep track 
them all In this department, therefor a 
brief reviews of such articles will be giver tees, devote thei le time to the 
Even more important to students of municipal service, further 


civics will be the longer abstracts and trans ( re iit or | ’ I S MG 


lations from Europea: magazines, whic! i . ial 3 r the ne rs 


will be a feature of each issue. The pres r receipt of salari 





sure of concentrated population has forced low CO] risi th those 
European cities to deal more seriously | 
systematicall vith their problems of ral espons 
ministrat and development tha ! 
own cities have hitherto done. By studying 
their methods and achievements we ma 
avoid some of their mistakes and be g 
by their successes, thus reaching the a 5 
loss and more speed than would otherwiss 
he } ble if e be 
o% \g UG 

Why Germany Leads in Town Planning ‘i Pan 

I) rticle on town planning 
tril ed he / pa ] ? | ) 
don) TH. Clapham Lander, A. R. I. B. A G 
member the ( erative Garden ( 
Committee, calls attention to the adn 
trative and leg lvantages which Germ: 
cities have over Fi gvlish cities and Vhs 
makes town planning relatively a simpl ease. . 0 
matter in Germany. Sections of this articl eround. for stanes 
are reproduced herewith because the c 
trast between German and American cond triet th: thi 
tions is even greater than between Germat es thi rs Sr 
and English conditions: ved t mer site { re 


“Whereas with us the lord mavor laxatior nermitte 
mavor is elected for one vear only, withou meet exe onal case 
rem ineratior oan d seldom holds office for “FR; cn \ vn ] as its met} l of t vn 
more than two vears in succession, the (rer pian! ry I trolled ] reel bi 
man oberburgermeister is a permanent offic sociation. business character, and nature of 
ial, appointed for periods of about twelve the ground. The new roads, as a rule, cor 
years each. Special training and qualifica sist of a number of parallel tracks, divided 


tions are necessary for the post, and the by two or more rows of trees A long strip 


oberburgermeister’s whole time is devoted of water ofte1 forms pleasant feature 
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ARIS i AN OF M ITE NARI 
I eing, the land and property fa 
t any area which in their opinion 
overcrowded or otherwise of an undesir 
} ‘ The re hav r be 
new ] f ] 
é Ss, a ew plan for ¢ 
r ( s prepared by the Citys 
the ginal owners are allotted 
Vy 1 : re l vely eq al S1Z¢ to those 
h tl | before the redistribution 
‘In t rious cases in which this pr 
been adopted the val 1e of the 
1 has been so much enhanced, and the 
li spirit of the owners has been such 
that in no instance has it been found neces 
sary to resort to compulsory powers, the 
demolition, replanning, and redistribution 
f sites having been a matter of mutual ar- 
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The New Park System of Paris 


Ever since 1883 the question of develop- 
ing a girdle of parks out of the fortifications 
of Paris and the strip of land surrounding 
them has been agitated. 
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PROPOSED PARK SYSTEM OIF 


The present parks are shown in black. The 
to be created from the military zone, 


The military law has hitherto forbidden 
the erection of buildings for a distance of 
250 meters outside ol the fortifications. Ch ~) 
is the portion referred to as the “military 
reservation,” or “military zone,” and shou 
be carefully distinguished from the fort 
tions themsel 
zone. 


ves which lie just within tl 


The discussion has recently become con 
centrated upon two plans: 

One of these, presented by M. Dausset, 11 
cludes getting possession of the military 
zone for the city and transforming it into 
a circular park. The land of the fortifica- 
tions, acquired from the state, the value of 
which would be increased by the improve 
ments, would be resold to defray the expense 
of making the park. 

The other plan is the one elaborated by 
the city health section of the Musée Social 
and was designed by M. Hénard, who used 
as a basis an earlier plan of his own, which 
included the making of nine parks distribu 
ted around the city. 
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1d ly tes explicitly determined by the ge 


great ex eral plan of distribution and within the lim 
monot t of height fixed tor each section. If the 
ng streets should be found insuf 

t eet the necessities of the new 

( roads should be reserved for 
ler that each house Vitl ~ 

len shou have an abundance of air 

{ ght o1 sides, the center of the sec 


reserved for playgrounds. 


it 1s t likely that the sale of the lar d 


t ot | thet account of the severe re 
] 7} } 
the contrary, 1t would be as 
i a s that nder t o Ss 
Passy and Aute 
\ refore believe that this plat 
and i i not ‘ ess advantage is than the 


P ‘ I ( M. Dausset Besides, a 
not be allowed to weigh 


reater Paris of to 


hy In the S for August 28, Dr. He 
> ‘ erly Ss ipervis r of i 
e District of Columl makes 
est against the present method 
f | approp Ol r tl 
1) earnest ple 11 sure 
ent. The successive ges, 
! 1 through the territorial 
ent with its resulting del 
‘ 7 the anon 7 3 COI 
= reviewed as % vigin 
\ edging pul ippre 
() | tment and the wor 
1 judges, the author 
e i tual dissatisfactior 
he c ( eople with the legislation « 
} 1) ch is entirely in the hands 
rT t ( ore 
( ] | Washingt S ‘ | 
ind g l governme! ind in being 
enue t lependent our national lawmakers for 
nd. bridle ts control and development. Congressmen 


eary and resentful of a task which 

SV of the sumes valuable time disproportionately 
les: the rings nd may prevent their political advance 
suburbs of ment. Since they are generally not thor- 
the forti- ghly informed of the city’s needs, and are 

ir avenues personally unaffected by the results of their 
ene and the ts, they have no special interest in secur 
wise legislation for the District. The 
ind designed mutual antagonism between congressmen 


tricted. The and people appears to be both the cause and 
to build only the result of this attitude. 
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A Lesson from Germany 


Way of Making Bett 


Cities” is the comprehe 


portant artick vy Sylvester Baxter 
Atlantic Mont for July 
It is a study of the causes, the elen 
the methods and the results of the “cd 
liberately conse 3’ German movement 
toward city development, and involves a 
summary of its history, its leaders, and its 
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owever, bring out the fact that this 
taken at the time of the 

and is not in the least typi- 
conditions. 

the article is simply a stirring up of 


graph vas 
ng freshets 
f ordinary Taken as a 
ick, of which there is, as everyone knows, 
in New York City, but with 
any way by which the ci 
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in Civic Welfare 


By Mrs. Philip N. Moore 


President of the 


e ( lon 
} ; r 
| ! il 
{ 
Y 
ret t 
I ‘ leavor 
m ble 
bar 1 childres 
! ! t of home 
mnder such manife 
I dicay I} e who 
i ah their wa 
clear to help in this 


national movement 


for civie betterment. 
should not hesitate 
for a moment to bend 


every energy toward 


obtaining for them 
selves and others what 
we believe to be spir 
itual and 


life under proper con 


phy sical 


ditions. 


The MRS. PHILIP 


of the 


women 


yuuntry are banding themselves together in 
an organized effort toward civic welfare, 
and this means codperation with other or 


They 
future of great gain to every class of so 
the efforts they 


ganizations wherever possible. see a 


ciety in being made, and 








General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


e the most suggestive thoughts as 

The individual membership of the Gen- 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 800,000 
ny interests: literature, 

civics, pure and clean 


home, 


dustrial conditions of 


women and children, 
forestry and water 
ways, education § in 
school and commun 
ity, civil service as 
applied to state char- 
itable and correc 
tional institutions, 
and such legislation 
as. will help these 


various efforts. Not 
one of all this mem- 
bership fails in keen 
appreciation of all 
that should make her 


home city the best 
possible place in 
which to live. 
Incentive to more 
earnest work will 
come from a recital 


of results, which THE 
American City will 
give; and no one will 
respond more eagerly than the thinking 
active woman of the community. 


N. MOORI 
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Books for the Citizen 
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THE SMOKE EVIL MUST GO 


ENORMOUS LOSS FROM SMOKE RUINED GOODS 
ONE CAUSE OF TUBERCULOSIS—CIVIL SUITS FOR DAMAGES 


If the s that 


3 he United S 
(; S ‘ 
In Assoc | 
f Sy e during 
g Syr , June 23, 24 and ¢ 
| our great and miuddle-s red 
© than 20,000 000 people live and 
fer a loss which totals $600,000,000 
er capita loss of $20.00 a year. 


“But this is not the most serious phase of 


nuisance 


t} etion 


The smoke 
wretchedness, disease and 
the 


is in the declaration that th 


uncleanliness, 
death. The 


are unanimo 


medical men of country 


breathing of coal smoke _ predisposes 
the and 


violent lung trouble, such as pneumonia 


lungs to tuberculosis even more 
“With proper hygenie conditions and ab 
three-fourths of the deaths 
from tuberculosis are preventable. In other 


sence of smoke 


words, we are wasting human life at the 
rate of 112,500 each year.” 
Engineers, inventors and city officials 


have wrestled with the problem of burning 
(soft) without 


smoke, but have almost despaired of suc- 


bituminous coal offensive 


cess. A newly-patented furnace construc- 
tion, however, promises to abate this evil by 
eliminating all black smoke and, at the same 
time, saving fuel by its perfect combustion 

This the 
Smokeless Furnace, so named by its paten- 
tee, Mr. O. U. Bean, because it applies to 
steam boilers the principle of the old Bun- 
sen burner for kerosene oil lamps. 

The Post-Standard 
24th says: 

“One of the features of yesterday’s doings 
(of the Smoke Inspectors Convention) was 


device is known as Bunsen 


Syracuse of June 


a practical demonstration given at the en- 
gine house of the gas works on Mechanic 
Street by O. U. Bean of New York, where 
a new smokeless furnace had been recently 
installed and was being tested out 
“During the noon hour the furnaces were 
cleaned out, which is said to be the crucial 
test for a smoke consumer, in the presence 


several plants in Greater Nev York for 


prom t plant 
perating under heavy foreed load cond 
ns is located in the very heart of M: 


under the window of the 
Health and is complying with the 
New York smoke « rdinance, tl 1 
of any city’s in the United States 

The « 
adopted a 
They install the at their 
own expense, protect their customers against 


hattan 


nent f 
men ( 


ompany controlling the device has 


novel method of ex; tation: 


ee s ‘> 
Bunsen” entirel 


the smoke ordinances 


] 
lly en 


fines for violation of 


of any city, however strict and rigi 


foreed, and accept as remuneration an 


amount equal to the fuel saved their custom 


ig a period of one year by 


ers durit reason 


of installation of the device. 
With a sold 


device under 


terms it would appear that it but needs an 
educat campaign to make the elimi 
tion of industrial smoke of our cities popu 


] 


lar with both the offenders and the offended. 

Civil for have proven a 
most effective way to solve the “smoke 
nuisance” problem for New York City. Of- 
fensive stacks interfering with “light, air 


suits damages 


and access” may be enjoined and damages 
assessed against offenders. 

The Letters Patent to this new furnace 
have been acquired by the Bunsen Smoke- 


less Furnace Company of America, Hud- 


son Terminal Building, 50 Church Street, 
New York City. 
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IF YOU ARE PARTICULAR 
ABOUT YOUR PRINTING LET 
US ESTIMATE ON YOUR WORK 


Printers of “The American City” 
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American 
Playgrounds 


A Book of Practical Information Concern- 
ing Keereation and Rational Physical 
Activities for Public Welfare. 
Edited by Everett B. Mero 


A te inua f Directors 
Viayground Activities, but equally a bo 
of authenti ing written, we 
] trated information for General Read- 
ing. 

“American Playgrounds” contains n 
ly 400 large pages, wit 125 illustrat 

luding mar full page plates fro 
photographs, and numerous diagrams and 
drawings of practical usefulness 

Socsnd E Pdition just published, enlarged 
revised, new materia Price $2.00. Spe l 

re ular with summary of content i 

ipinions of the book bv those who } 
read it, sent free on request to the 
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Curtis, Henry S., Ph.D. 


Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 








Duluth Engineering Company, The 
613-14-15 Palladio Bldg., Duluth, Minn 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
TO CITY PLANNING 


Democracy’s Challenge 
to the American City 


By BENJAMIN CLARKE MARSH 


A Brief Summary of City Planning in 
America and Foreign Countries. 

Contains nearly 50 Maps, Plans and 
Photographs, Illustrative of City Plan- 
ning Throughout the World. and Trans- 
lations of Many Foreign Laws on City 
Planning. 


May be secured from the writer 


ROOM 1320 
165 Broadway New York 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 











We Wantto Buy 








Municipal Affairs, Vol. 1, No. 1 


Municipal Journal and Engi- 
neer, Vol. XX 


City Government, Vol. I, Nos. 
4: Vol. Il, No. 6; Vol. II, 
No. 2; Vol. VI, No. 4; Vol. 
VII, No. 4; Vol. VII, No. 1 
Indexes to Vols. I to VI 








AMERICAN CITY PUBLISHING CO. 


93 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 





When writing Advertisers 


j 
please 


nention THe AMeRICAN City 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 





GYMNASIUM SUPPLIES 


Our new 112 page catalog, 








just issued, covers everything 
used in the gymnasium. 

This Catalog is of value for 
the information it contains and 
as a guide to the proper equip- 
ment of the gymnasium. 

It’s free for the asking to any- 
one interested in gymnastics. 








FRED MEDART MFG Co. 
Gymnasium Outfitters 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“Special catalog of Lockers will be sent 
on request.” 











Made For 
Particular People 





THE NEW MODEL 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


Ball Bearing throughout, at all vital 
frictional points. Instantly ready for 
all kinds of special work, billing, card 
writing —anything needed of a type- 
writer. Noattachments required. No 
special adjustments necessary. Just 
insert the paper and go ahead. 


New catalogue free 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
311 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








Town 





Development 





Magazine 








Is devoted to the development 
of the Commercial and Indus- 
trial side of towns and cities. 
It appeals to officers and mem- 
bers of Commercial Clubs, 
Boards of Trade, Business 
Men’s Associations and like 
organizations, because it con- 
tains discussions of plans and 
methods of town development, 
such as locating factories. 





ISSUED MONTHLY 


$3.00 a year 
25c. a copy 


No Free Sample Copies 





TOWN 
DEVELOPMENT 
MAGAZINE 


140 Dearborn St., Chicago 














When writing Advertisers please mention Taz American City 























“Highlands of Ontario” 





For Big Game 





Deer and Moose abound in all that district kr wn 4 tl *“Highl 1s 
Ontario” reached by 


Grand Trunk Railway System 


OPEN SEASON 


DEER— November Ist to November 15th. 


inclusive 
MOOSE November Ist to Novembe 15th, in lu 
sive. In some of tke northern districts 
of Ontario, including Temagami, the 
open season is from October !6th to 


November 15th, inclusive. 





OPEN SEASON FOR SMALL GAME IN PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


DUCKS—Sept. ist to Dec. 31st, inclusive SNIPE—Sept. 1st to Dec. 15th, inclusiv 
GEESE—Sept. 15th to April 30th, inclusive } WOODCOCK—Sept. 15th to Dec th, ir 
PLOVER—Sept. ist to Dec. 15th, inclusive | HARES—Oct. Ist to Dec. 31st, inclusive 
QUAIL—Nov. ist to Dec. 1st, inclusive } SQUIRRELS—Nov. ist to Dec. 1st, inclusive 


PARTRIDGE—Sept. 15th to Dec. 15, inclusive 


Write to the undersigned agents for copy of “Haunts of Fish and Game,” containing 
Maps, Game Laws, and all particulars: F. P. DWYER, 290 Broadway. New York 





W. E. DAVIS 


G T. BELL GEO. W. VAUX 
Passenger Traffic Manager Asst. Passenger Traffic Mgr. General Passenger Agent 
MONTREAL MONTREAL MONTREAL 
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Typewriter 
Economy 


Good work is cheap at 
any price 


UNDERWOOD 


STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER 


shows the way to the best work at the lowest operating cost. 
Visible writing, combined with the pertect action of the machine 
allows the operator to keep the mind constantly on the work. 


The result ; work is turned out neater, freer from errors 
and quicker than is possible with any other machine you can buy. 


The perfect balance with the absolute freedom from fric- 
tion gives a durability to the Underwood that shows a very 
marked Saving tn the cost of repairs. 


Before deciding upon a machine, let us show 


you the difference between a “Trailer” and 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
241 Broadway, New York 
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